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AAKER, Jennifer L. and Patti WILLIAMS (1998), Empa- 


thy versus Pride: The Influence of Emotional Ap- 
peals across Cultures (December), 241-261. 


This research examines the persuasive effect of emotional appeals 
on members of collectivist versus individualist cultures. The re- 
sults of two experiments demonstrate that ego-focused (e.g., pride, 
happiness) versus other-focused (e.g., empathy, peacefulness) 
emotional appeals lead to more favorable attitudes for members 
of a collectivist culture, while other-focused versus ego-focused 
emotional appeals lead to more favorable attitudes for members 
of an individualist culture. Experiment 2 was conducted to exam- 
ine the psychological mechanism underlying these effects. The 
results indicated that the generation of and elaboration on a rela- 
tively novel type of thought (individual thoughts for members 
of a collectivist culture, collective thoughts for members of an 
individualist culture) account for the persuasive effects found in 
this research. These results are interpreted within an ability-moti- 
vation framework, and theoretical implications involving cross- 
cultural persuasive effects are discussed. 


ACKERMAN, David see Fisher, Robert J. (December 


1998). 
B 


BAUMGARTNER, Hans see Steenkamp, Jan-Benedict 


E. M. (June 1998). 


BELK, Russell W. and Janeen Arnold COSTA (1998), 


The Mountain Man Myth: A Contemporary Consum- 
ing Fantasy (December), 218-240. 


Modern mountain men form temporary consumption enclaves fo- 
cused on reenacting the 1825-40 fur-trade rendezvous held in the 
Rocky Mountain American West. In the process, they become 
part of a transient consumption community predicated on invented 
traditions and the invocation of a mythic past to create and con- 
sume fantastic time and space. Based on ethnographic methods 
employed over a five-year period, we develop a historically con- 
textualized understanding of this consumption fantasy. We analyze 
how modern mountain men enact fantasy experiences of a primi- 
tive alternative reality within the bounded ritual space of the mod- 
ern rendezvous. We conclude that participation in this fantasy 
world offers a special opportunity for transformative play, while 
reinforcing a romanticized set of beliefs. 


BETTMAN, James R., Mary Frances LUCE, and John 


W. PAYNE (1998), Constructive Consumer Choice 
Processes (December), 187-217. 


Consumer decision making has been a focal interest in consumer 
research, and consideration of current marketplace trends (e.g., 
technological change, an information explosion) indicates that this 
topic will continue to be critically important. We argue that con- 
sumer choice is inherently constructive. Due to limited processing 
capacity, consumers often do not have well-defined existing pref- 
erences, but construct them using a variety of strategies contingent 
on task demands. After describing constructive choice, consumer 
decision tasks, and decision strategies, we provide an integrative 
framework for understanding constructive choice, review evidence 


for constructive consumer choice in light of that framework, and 


identify knowledge gaps that suggest opportunities for additional 
research. 


BRAUN, Kathryn A. (1999), Postexperience Advertising 
Effects on Consumer Memory (March), 319-334. 


Past research suggests that marketing communications create ex- 
pectations that influence the way consumers subsequently learn 
from their product experiences. Since postexperience information 
can also be important and is widespread for established goods and 
services, it is appropriate to ask about the cognitive effects of these 
efforts. The postexperience advertising situation is conceptualized 
here as an instant source-forgetting problem where the language 
and imagery from the recently presented advertising become con- 
fused with consumers’ own experiential memories. It is suggested 
that, through a reconstructive memory process, this advertising 
information affects how and what consumers remember. Consum- 
ers may come to believe that their past product experience had 
been as suggested by the advertising. Over time this postexperi- 
ence advertising information can become incorporated into the 
brand schema and influence future product decisions. 


BRONIARCZYK, Susan M. see West, Patricia M. (June 
1998). 


BRUNEL, Frédéric F. see Ruth, Julie A. (March 1999). 


C 


COSTA, Janeen Arnold see Belk, Russell W. (December 
1998). 


CRAIK, Fergus I. M. see Law, Sharmistha (September 
1998). 


D 


DHAR, Ravi and Stephen M. NOWLIS (1999), The Ef- 
fect of Time Pressure on Consumer Choice Deferral 
(March), 369-384. 


This article investigates the effect of time pressure on choice 
deferral. Recent research suggests that the likelihood of deferral 
is contingent on the ease of making the selection decision (which 
option to choose) as well as the overall attractiveness of the se- 
lected alternative. We focus on how time pressure systematically 
impacts choice deferral by increasing the use of noncompensatory 
decision rules in the selection decision and by increasing the rela- 
tive emphasis placed on the unique features in the deferral decision 
(whether to choose). Consistent with the hypotheses, we find over 
a series of five studies that time pressure (1) decreases choice 
deferral when choice involves high conflict but not when conflict 
is low, (2) reduces the impact of shared features on choice deferral, 
and (3) decreases choice deferral for sets with common bad and 
unique good features (approach-approach conflict) but not for sets 
with common good and unique bad features (avoidance-avoidance 
conflict). We further show that greater attention to the unique 
features is not a general property of decision making under time 
pressure but rather a consequence of the primacy of the selection 
decision over the deferral decision. Consistent with this premise, 
time pressure did not decrease the relative attention paid to com- 
mon features when the task was described as purely a deferral 
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decision. The theoretical and practical implications of the findings 
are discussed. 


F 


FISHER, Robert J. and David ACKERMAN (1998), The 


Effects of Recognition and Group Need on Volun- 
teerism: A Social Norm Perspective (December), 
262-275. 


The significance of volunteering for both individuals and society 
has lead to numerous studies on this behavior across the social 
sciences. However, virtually no prior research has evaluated how 
and to what extent organizations can effectively encourage indi- 
viduals to contribute time to a worthy cause. The present research 
uses a social norm perspective to examine the conditions under 
which promotional appeals based on group need and promises of 
recognition affect volunteerism. The perspective suggests that 
norm compliance can be expected only when the prescribed be- 
havior is both important to the group’s welfare and subject to 
group-mediated rewards. Consequently, we hypothesize that pro- 
motional appeals based on group need and promised recognition 
are effective only when they are used in combination. Results of 
a laboratory and a field experiment are consistent with this hypoth- 
esis and provide insights into the process by which the appeals 
affect individuals’ decisions to help. The results also have implica- 
tions for understanding and promoting other socially desirable 
behaviors such as recycling, energy conservation, litter reduction, 
and the purchase of ‘‘green’’ products. 


FOURNIER, Susan see Mick, David Glen (September 


1998). 
G 


GOURVILLE, John T. and Dilip SOMAN (1998), Pay- 
ment Depreciation: The Behavioral Effects of Tem- 
porally Separating Payments from Consumption 
(September), 160-174. 


Research suggests that individuals mentally track the costs and 
benefits of a consumer transaction for the purpose of reconciling 
those costs and benefits on completion of the transaction (Prelec 
and Loewenstein 1998; Thaler 1980, 1985). In transactions where 
costs precede benefits, this can lead to a systematic and economi- 
cally irrational attention to sunk costs (Arkes and Blumer 1985; 
Thaler 1980). In this article, we consider economic exchanges in 
which costs significantly precede benefits, as with many pre- 
payment types of consumer transactions. We predict a consumer 
will gradually adapt to a historic cost with the passage of time, 
thereby decreasing its sunk-cost impact on the consumption of a 
pending benefit. We label this process of gradual adaptation to 
costs “‘payment depreciation.”’ In a series of experiments, we find 
evidence of payment depreciation across a range of consumer 
transactions and offer insight into the behavioral implications of 
temporally separating costs from benefits. 
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HAWKINS, Scott A. see Law, Sharmistha (September 


1998). 


HOLT, Douglas B. (1998), Does Cultural Capital Struc- 


ture American Consumption? (June), 1—25. 


This study examines one of the most debated questions in the 
sociology of culture: Does Pierre Bourdieu’s theory relating 
levels of cultural capital to consumption patterns apply to the 
contemporary United States? First, | summarize the innovative 
characteristics of Bourdieu’s theory in relation to the Warnerian 
tradition of social class research. Next, I critique American 
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appropriations of Bourdieu’s theory of tastes and suggest that, 
in the contemporary United States, the theory should be re- 
formulated to focus on consumption practices rather than con- 
sumption objects and on mass rather than high culture. Using 
this reformulation, | conduct an interpretive empirical study 
to investigate whether differences in cultural capital resources 
structure patterns of taste in a mideastern American county. 
Analyzing a series of ethnographic interviews, I describe six 
dimensions of taste that distinguish informants with high versus 
low cultural capital resources: material versus formal aesthet- 
ics, referential versus critical interpretations, materialism ver- 
sus idealism, local versus cosmopolitan tastes, communal ver- 
sus individualist forms of consumer subjectivity, and autotelic 
versus self-actualizing leisure. These findings suggest that con- 
sumption continues to serve as a potent site for the reproduction 
of social class. 


HSEE, Christopher K. and France LECLERC (1998), 


Will Products Look More Attractive When Presented 
Separately or Together? (September), 175-186. 


This research examines whether each of two different options of 
comparable overall quality will be perceived more positively when 
presented in isolation and evaluated separately (separate evalua- 
tion) or when juxtaposed and evaluated side by side (joint evalua- 
tion). Six studies, involving either judgment or choice as the de- 
pendent variable, reveal a general principle: If the focal options are 
already attractive (relative to their natural reference) in separate 
evaluation, then subjecting these options to joint evaluation will 
hurt their attractiveness. If the focal options are unattractive (rela- 
tive to their reference) in separate evaluation, subjecting them to 
joint evaluation will enhance their attractiveness. 


J 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris (1998), The Influence of Display 


Characteristics on Visual Exploratory Search Behav- 
ior (December), 290-301. 


Visual information search is a combination of two distinct types 
of behavior. Goal-directed search behavior occurs when con- 
sumers use stored search routines to collect information in a 
deliberate manner. In contrast, exploratory search behavior oc- 
curs when consumers are confronted with multiple pieces of 
information but have little stored knowledge about how to pro- 
ceed with the information gathering. This article reports on an 
investigation into exploratory search behavior and attempts to 
establish a connection between the layout of objects in a display 
and the amount of attention devoted to each of these objects. 
The research has implications for catalog page layout and visual 
merchandising. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris and Donald R. LICHTENSTEIN 


(1999), A Range Theory Account of Price Perception 
(March), 353-368. 


It is well accepted in the behavioral pricing literature that a 
consumer’s perception of the attractiveness of a market price 
depends on a comparison of the market price to an internal 
reference price. The rationale underlying this dynamic has its 
roots in Adaptation-Level Theory. However, consistent with 
Range Theory, we postulate that a consumer’s assessment of 
the attractiveness of a market price may also depend on a com- 
parison of the market price to the endpoints of the evoked price 
range. Four experiments provide evidence that variance in the 
width of the evoked price range affects price-attractiveness 
judgments in the absence of any variance in the internal refer- 
ence price. Of theoretical importance, findings from the present 
article suggest that pricing theory is in need of augmentation 
in order to account for this effect. Of managerial relevance, 
these findings suggest that changes in context can bring about 
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changes in the evoked price range and perceptions of the attrac- 
tiveness of a market price. 
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KARDES, Frank R. see Mantel, Susan Powell (March 
1999). 
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LAW, Sharmistha, Scott A. HAWKINS, and Fergus I. 
M. CRAIK (1998), Repetition-Induced Belief in the 
Elderly: Rehabilitating Age-Related Memory Defi- 
cits (September), 91-107. 


This research examines the impact of age-related deficits in recog- 
nition and source memory on repetition-induced increases in belief 
in fictitious statements (the ‘‘truth effect’’). Young and elderly 
subjects made recognition-memory judgments and rated the credi- 
bility of new and previously presented statements. Experiment | 
assessed the level of memory impairment in the elderly, as com- 
pared to the young, and its influence on the truth effect. The 
elderly, who had a greater tendency to make false-alarm errors in 
recognition and had poorer source memory for the claims, were 
more susceptible to the truth-inflating effect of repetition than 
were the young. Deeper (semantic vs. perceptual) processing was 
ineffective in reducing age-related deficits in memory or sensitiv- 
ity to repetition-induced beliefs. Experiment 2 demonstrated that 
an imagery encoding task did provide more environmental support 
(a greater improvement in recognition and source memory for the 
elderly than the young) than did a perceptual encoding task. When 
both young and elderly subjects engaged in an imagery task during 
encoding, their memory performance was equivalent and age- 
related differences in the truth effect were abolished. Thus, it 
appears that the elderly are more susceptible to the truth-inflating 
effect of repetition, and this effect seems to be mediated via their 
poor memory. However, if memory 1s enhanced using environ- 
mental support, the elderly are no longer especially vulnerable to 
the truth effect. 


LECLERC, France see Hsee, Christopher K. (September 
1998). 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. see Janiszewski, Chris 
(March 1999). 


LOEWENSTEIN, George see Strahilevitz, Michal A. 
(December 1998). 


LUCE, Mary Frances see Bettman, James R. (December 
1998). 
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MANTEL, Susan Powell and Frank R. KARDES (1999), 
The Role of Direction of Comparison, Attribute- 
Based Processing, and Attitude-Based Processing in 
Consumer Preference (March), 335-352. 


Preference formation involves comparing brands on specific attri- 
butes (attribute-based processing) or in terms of overall evalua- 
tions (attitude-based processing). When consumers engage in an 
attribute-based comparison process, the unique attributes of the 
focal subject brand are weighed heavily, whereas the unique attri- 
butes of the less focal referent brand are neglected. This is because 
the attributes of the subject are mapped onto the attributes of the 
referent, rather than vice versa. This direction-of-comparison ef- 
fect is reduced when consumers engage in attitude-based pro- 
cessing or when high involvement increases motivation to process 
accessible attributes more thoroughly and systematically. The 
present research investigates a personality variable, need for cog- 
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nition, that increases the likelihood of attribute-based (i.e., high 
need for cognition individuals) versus attitude-based processing 
(i.e., low need for cognition individuals) and therefore, also affects 
the magnitude of the direction-of-comparison effect. The direc- 
tion-of-comparison effect is observed only when attribute-based 
processing is likely (i.e., when need for cognition is high) and 
when thorough and systematic processing is unlikely (i.e., when 
involvement is low). Mediational analyses involving attribute re- 
call and a useful new measure of analytic versus intuitive pro- 
cessing support this dual-process model. 


MENON, Geeta see Raghubir, Priya (June 1998). 
MICK, David Glen and Susan FOURNIER (1998), Para- 


doxes of Technology: Consumer Cognizance, Emo- 
tions, and Coping Strategies (September), 123-143. 


Although technological products are unavoidable in contemporary 
life, studies focusing on them in the consumer behavior field have 
been few and narrow. In this article, we investigate consumers’ 
perspectives, meanings, and experiences in relation to a range of 
technological products, emphasizing lengthy and repeated inter- 
views with 29 households, including a set of first-time owners. 
We draw on literatures spanning from technology, paradox, and 
postmodernism to clinical and social psychology, and combine 
them with data collection and analysis in the spirit of grounded 
theory. The outcome is a new conceptual framework on the para- 
doxes of technological products and their influences on emotional 
reactions and behavioral coping strategies. We discuss the findings 
in terms of implications for theories of technology, innovation 
diffusion, and human coping, and an expanded role for the paradox 
construct in consumer research. 


N 
NOWLIS, Stephen M. see Dhar, Ravi (March 1999). 


O 


OSWALD, Laura R. (1999), Culture Swapping: Con- 


sumption and the Ethnogenesis of Middle-Class Hai- 
tian Immigrants (March), 303-318. 


By means of an ethnographic study of a Haitian family in the 
midwestern United States, this article demonstrates how ethnic 
consumers ‘‘culture swap,’ using goods to move between one 
cultural identity and another as they negotiate relations between 
home and host cultures. This interpretation of consumer behavior 
is grounded in a semiotics of performance, emphasizing the dy- 
namic and mutable nature of self, social identity, and cultural 
identification in global consumer culture. 


OTNES, Cele C. see Ruth, Julie A. (March 1999). 
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PAYNE, John W. see Bettman, James R. (December 


1998). 


PHAM, Michel Tuan (1998), Representativeness, Rele- 


vance, and the Use of Feelings in Decision Making 
(September), 144-159. 


It has been suggested that evaluations may be based on a ‘‘How- 
do-I-feel-about-it?’’ heuristic, which involves holding a represen- 
tation of the target in mind and inspecting feelings that this repre- 
sentation may elicit. Previous studies have shown that reliance on 
such feelings depends on whether or not they are believed to be 
representative of the target. This article argues that reliance on 
feelings also depends on whether feelings toward the target are 
regarded as relevant. Consistent with this thesis, findings from 
three experiments indicate that reliance on the ‘‘How-do-I-feel- 


about-it?’’ heuristic is more likely when the decision maker has 
consummatory as opposed to instrumental motives. Results also 
suggest that subtle feelings toward the target are indeed instanti- 
ated in the process, and that the process may be more likely among 
individuals with a propensity to process information in a visual 
and sensory manner. 
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RAGHUBIR, Priya and Geeta MENON (1998), AIDS 


and Me, Never the Twain Shall Meet: The Effects 
of Information Accessibility on Judgments of Risk 
and Advertising Effectiveness (June), 52-63. 


The HIV virus is now an international killer, but individuals per- 
ceive that they are less likely to contract the virus than are others 
(the self-positivity bias). Three studies investigate the antecedents 
and consequences of the self-positivity bias in judgments of the 
risk of contracting AIDS. We show that the perceived similarity 
of another person to oneself and the ease with which related 
information can be retrieved from memory (the accessibility of 
information) moderate self-perceptions of risk in an absolute sense 
and reduce the self-positivity bias. We then demonstrate that in- 
creasing the accessibility of a cause of AIDS, in an advertisement 
propounding safe sex, increases perceptions of one’s own risk of 
contracting AIDS, reduces the self-positivity bias, leads to more 
favorable attitudes and intentions toward practicing precautionary 
behaviors (e.g., using condoms, taking an HIV test), and also leads 
to deeper processing of AIDS educational material. Theoretical 
implications regarding the use of the accessibility of information 
as a cue and the self-positivity bias are discussed, and recommen- 
dations for social marketing communications are offered. 


RUTH, Julie A., Cele C. OTNES, and Frédéric F. BRU- 


NEL (1999), Gift Receipt and the Reformulation of 
Interpersonal Relationships (March), 385-402. 


Sherry (1983) defines reformulation as the final stage of gift ex- 
change, during which a newly presented gift can impact the rela- 
tionship between giver and recipient. To date no one has examined 
exactly how gifts can affect relationships or what aspects of gift 
exchange contribute to realignment of the giver/recipient relation- 
ship. Using depth interviews and critical-incident surveys, our 
study explores how the recipient’s perceptions of the existing 
relationship, the gift, the ritual context, and his or her emotional 
reactions converge to affect relationship realignment. We identify 
six relational effects of gift-receipt experiences. Further, we exam- 
ine gift-receipt experiences that have a consistent impact in the 
short and long term, and those where the meanings and relational 
effects appear to change over time. Implications for future research 
are also discussed. 
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SCHMITT, Bernd H. and Shi ZHANG (1998), Language 


Structure and Categorization: A Study of Classifiers 
in Consumer Cognition, Judgment, and Choice (Sep- 
tember), 108-122. 


Using classifiers—lexical items that depict perceptual and concep- 
tual properties of objects—six cross-cultural experiments were con- 
ducted in the People’s Republic of China, Hong Kong, Japan, and 
the United States to investigate how structural features of languages 
affect mental structures and, in tum, consumer behavior. Experi- 
ments 14 show how classifiers affect the perceived similarity be- 
tween objects, attribute accessibility, and concept organization. Ex- 
periment 5 shows how classifier-based schemata result in inferences 
about product features. Experiment 6 provides evidence for the effect 
of classifiers on judgment and choice via assimilation and contrast 
processes and affect transfer. We discuss our findings in light of the 
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Whorfian hypothesis and argue for the incorporation of structural 
components of languages into models of consumer behavior. 


SEN, Sankar (1998), Knowledge, Information Mode, and 


the Attraction Effect (June), 64-77. 


This article focuses on the complex role of category knowledge 
in context effects by examining how knowledge interacts with 
the mode of information presentation (verbal vs. numerical) to 
moderate the magnitude of the attraction effect. On the basis of 
Chakravarti and Lynch’s framework for understanding context 
effects and prior research on consumer knowledge, we delineate 
two distinct influences of knowledge on the choice process and 
demonstrate that the moderating influence of knowledge on the 
attraction effect varies with the information mode. When the 
choice set information is presented numerically, greater category 
knowledge attenuates the attraction effect, but when information 
is presented verbally, greater knowledge actually increases the 
size of the attraction effect. The implications of these findings for 
the role of knowledge in consumer context effects are discussed. 


SOMAN, Dilip see Gourville, John T. (September 1998). 
STEENKAMP, Jan-Benedict E. M. and Hans BAUM- 


GARTNER (1998), Assessing Measurement Invari- 
ance in Cross-National Consumer Research (June), 
78-90. 


Assessing the applicability of frameworks developed in one country 
to other countries is an important step in establishing the generaliz- 
ability of consumer behavior theories. In order for such comparisons 
to be meaningful, however, the instruments used to measure the 
theoretical constructs of interest have to exhibit adequate cross- 
national equivalence. We review the various forms of measurement 
invariance that have been proposed in the literature, organize them 
into a coherent conceptual framework that ties different requirements 
of measure equivalence to the goals of the research, and propose a 
practical, sequential testing procedure for assessing measurement 
invariance in cross-national consumer research. The approach is 
based on multisample confirmatory factor analysis and clarifies un- 
der what conditions meaningful comparisons of construct conceptu- 
alizations, construct means, and relationships between constructs are 
possible. An empirical application dealing with the single-factor 
construct of consumer ethnocentrism in Belgium, Great Britain, and 
Greece is provided to illustrate the procedure. 


STRAHILEVITZ, Michal A. and George LOEW- 


ENSTEIN (1998), The Effect of Ownership History 
on the Valuation of Objects (December), 276-289. 


Previous work on the endowment effect has demonstrated that 
current ownership status affects object valuation and that this 
effect occurs instantaneously on possession of an object. The cur- 
rent work presents findings from four studies which indicate that 
the history of past ownership can also affect object valuation. 
For objects currently in one’s possession, we find that valuation 
increases with duration of ownership. For objects not in one’s 
possession, previous ownership experience increases valuation, 
and the increase appears to be related to the duration of ownership 
before loss. In addition, the perceived attractiveness of objects, 
although not instantly affected by endowment, is found to increase 
with duration of ownership. 


T 


TAVASSOLI, Nader T. (1998), Language in Multimedia: 


Interaction of Spoken and Written Information 
(June), 26—37. 


Recent findings on the brain’s anatomy suggest that there are modality- 
specific resources for the processing of language. This article develops 
a theoretical model on the behavioral consequences of modality-spe- 
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cific resources for spoken and written information. The model predicts 
antagonistic effects of reduced interference versus reduced integration 
of verbal information presented across the two modalities, as compared 
to within a single modality. Three experiments compare unimodal to 
multimedia messages containing either a mix of modalities or informa- 
tion presented bimodally. The results provide qualified support for the 
model in the realm of item-specific versus relational memory and 
elaboration. Compared to unimodal presentations, alternating the pre- 
sentation modality decreases relational processing but can increase 
item-specific processing. Furthermore, a simultaneous bimodal presen- 
tation format increases recognition memory but does not appear to 
affect relational processing or item-specific elaboration. 
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WEST, Patricia M. and Susan M. BRONIARCZYK 


(1998), Integrating Multiple Opinions: The Role of 
Aspiration Level on Consumer Response to Critic 
Consensus (June), 38-51. 
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Four studies examine the process by which consumers integrate 
critic opinions and attribute information into their product evalua- 
tions and how critic consensus affects this process. A reference- 
dependent model is proposed such that consumer response to 
consensus depends on whether the average critic rating for an 
alternative is above or below an aspiration level. Consensus is 
shown to be preferred for alternatives above an aspiration level, 
whereas critic disagreement is preferred for alternatives below an 
aspiration level. Consumers exhibited a tendency to prefer critic 
disagreement for high-priced products or decisions associated with 
high social risk because most alternatives fell below their high 
aspiration levels. 


WILLIAMS, Patti see Aaker, Jennifer L. (December 


1998). 
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ZHANG, Shi see Schmitt, Bernd H. (September 1998). 
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